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KANT'S CRITICAL PROBLEM : WHAT IS IT IN 
ITSELF AND FOR US? 

" The key to the right understanding of the entire Critique is to be sought for the 
most part in the introduction." — BRASTBERGER. 

APART from the introductory matter, with which we have 
in this article principally to deal, 1 Kant's greatest work, 
if we exclude the important closing chapters on method, falls 
into three main divisions, called, respectively, transcendental 
aesthetic, transcendental analytic, and transcendental dialectic. 
The first proves that space and time are a priori forms of sen- 
sibility, and explains from that fact the existence of mathe- 
matics as a pure or a priori sensuous science. The second 
shows there are a priori forms of thought, which are validly 
applied to appearances, but not to things in themselves ; and 
claims that on them rests a pure science of phenomenal 
nature, an a priori physic. The third exhibits the antinomies 
into which thinking falls when it applies the a priori forms of 
thought to things in themselves, and overcomes them by show- 
ing the subjective source and objective invalidity of meta- 
physics. 

I. 

In formulating the problem of the Critique in the preface 
to the first edition, Kant begins with a reference to the 

1 The exposition in this article, unless otherwise specified, is based on the pref- 
aces and introductions of the two editions of the Critique, on the chapter on 
" The Discipline of Pure Reason in its Polemical Use," and the introduction to 
the Prolegomena. 

The references are, in German, to Hartenstein's edition, and, in English, to Max 
Miiller's translation of the Critique and Mahaffy's translation of the Prolegomena, 
— the pages of the English works being enclosed by ( ). 
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problems of the dialectic. This corresponds with what is 
known of the function of the antinomies in the development 
of Kant's critical thought. If reason is always troubled with 
questions which cannot be ignored, because they spring from 
its own nature, and which cannot be answered, because they 
transcend its powers and involve it in contradictions, there 
seems no escape from such an ugly dilemma save by a criticism 
of the faculty of reason in general, touching that whole class 
of knowledge it may strive after, unassisted by experience. 
This is the task undertaken in the Critique of Pure Reason. 
In a favorite metaphor of Kant's, it is a court of appeal to 
protect the just rights of reason and dismiss all groundless 
claims, and that not arbitrarily, but according to the eternal 
laws of reason. Without such a critique, which secures us the 
peace of a legal status, reason would be in perpetual war with 
itself. But the Critique decides the question of the possibility 
or impossibility of metaphysics in general, and the determina- 
tion of its sources, its extent, and its limits. And it does this 
by making an inventory of all our possessions acquired 
through pure reason. If its final result is a negative discipline, 
restraining reason from going beyond the narrow limits of 
possible experience, its initial problem is, What can we hope to 
achieve with reason, when all the material and assistance of 
experience are taken away ? And pure reason is so perfect a 
unity that the answer to this question must be absolutely com- 
plete, or altogether erroneous. So that Kant can boast, 
for that matter like Bacon, Descartes, and most of the founders 
of modern philosophy, that there is not one single metaphy- 
sical problem which his method does not solve, or at least 
supply a key for solving. 

The determination of the contribution of reason to knowl- 
edge, in other words, of the mind-given or a priori parts of 
knowledge, with a view to fixing the limits of reason and so 
solving or rather escaping the interminable contradictions of 
metaphysics : — such is Kant's earliest announcement of the 
aim of the Critique. It is the problem of a priori knowledge, 
considered on its subjective side alone. "I mean," says 
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Kant, " to treat of reason and its pure thinking, a knowledge 
of which is not very far to seek, considering that it is to be 
found within myself." But the objective aspect of the problem 
of a priori knowledge, which is here scarce even incidentally 
glanced at, is of equal importance, and was so felt by Kant, as 
we know from the history of the inquiry started in the famous 
letter to Herz. Accordingly, in the preface to the second 
edition of the Critique, published in 1787, six years after the 
first, this aspect of its problem is brought into the foreground. 
The point of view shifts from the dialectic to the analytic, and 
emphasis is laid rather on reason's conquest of the phenomenal 
world than its utter inadequacy to seize upon the supra- 
sensible world, which, it is here gently insinuated, is the only 
circumstance that keeps the celestial portals open to faith, and 
so leaves us secure in the practical possession of God, Freedom, 
and Immortality. Here, therefore, Kant appears, no longer as 
a judge passing sentence upon human knowledge, but as a 
builder setting it upon new and immovable foundations. This 
he does by means of a great constructive principle, in virtue of 
which he regards himself as the Copernicus of philosophy. 

What is the Copernican thought with which Kant would 
revolutionize metaphysics? It is akin to that which he tells 
us had already been at work in mathematics and physics and 
turned them into established sciences. For it must not be 
overlooked that, in Kant's view, a revolution had been effected 
in those sciences similar to the one he contemplated for 
metaphysics. He brings both the fact of that revolution and 
the means of its accomplishment into the closest relation with 
his own achievements. As to mathematics, he holds there was 
a long period of tentative work, among Egyptians and Greeks, 
before the discovery of that royal road which has led to the 
surest of sciences. The change is to be ascribed "to a 
revolution, produced by the happy thought of a single man," 
whose name has not been preserved to us. But that revolution 
consisted in the discovery that no scrutiny of an actual 
geometrical figure or of its concept could give information 
regarding its qualities, which, on the other hand, was derived 
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from what the geometer had himself placed into the figure, 
according to concepts a priori, and then represented by a 
construction. All the safe a priori knowledge he had of the 
figure was limited to the necessary consequences of what he 
had himself introduced into it, in accordance with his own 
concept. The truths of mathematics are given by the mind, 
not extracted from things. And precisely in the same way, 
though not until the beginning of the modern period, did 
physics enter on the highway of science. Galilei, Torricelli, 
and Stahl saw that reason has insight into that only which she 
produces on her own plan, and that she must compel nature to 
answer her questions. Reason, it is true, must be taught of 
nature; but not in the character of a pupil, who agrees to 
everything the master likes, but as a judge who compels the 
witness to answer the questions which he himself proposes. 
And so, concludes Kant, even physics owes its beneficent 
revolution to the happy idea of seeking from nature informa- 
tion in accordance with what reason had itself placed into 
nature, though this could not be known from reason itself and 
must be learned from nature. The examples of mathematics 
and physics suggest a similar revolution for metaphysics, 
which, like them, is a science of rational cognitions. If these 
have become perfect sciences by the discovery that the truths 
they assert of objects are mind-originated, the same assump- 
tion might be made of metaphysics generally. And this is 
Kant's Copernican thought. " Hitherto it has been supposed 
that all our knowledge must conform to the objects: but, 
under that supposition, all attempts to establish anything about 
them a priori, by means of concepts, and thus to enlarge our 
knowledge, have come to nothing. The experiment, therefore, 
ought to be made, whether we should not succeed better with 
the problems of metaphysics, by assuming that the objects 
must conform to our mode of cognition ; for this would better 
agree with the demanded possibility of an a priori knowledge 
of them, which is to settle something about objects, before 
they are given us." 1 

i in, 17-18 (I, 370). 
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Here, as in the preface to the first edition, the problem of 
the Critique is declared to be the explanation of a priori 
knowledge, that is, a rational knowledge of objects prior to 
experience of them. But, it is here added, the fact of such 
knowledge impels us to make the Copernican assumption, that 
objects must conform to our mode of cognition. There is no 
difficulty in applying the assumption to the objects of sensuous 
perception (Anschauung), as Kant made clear in the Dissertation 
of 1770. If the perception had to conform to the constitu 
tion of objects, how could we know anything a priori about 
these objects ? But if the object (as an object of the senses, 
not of reason) conform to the constitution of our faculty of 
sense-perception, we may easily have a priori knowledge of it. 
Still we cannot stop at these sense-presentations, if they are to 
become knowledge. Perceptions without thought are blind. 
They must be referred, as representations, to something as 
their object, which we endeavor to determine through them. 
This object then must be conceived. And I have the choice 
of admitting either that the concepts by which I determine it 
conform to the object, in which case it is impossible to see 
how I can know anything about it a priori ; or that the objects, 
or what is the same, the experience in which alone they are 
known, must conform to those concepts, in which case the 
problem of a priori knowledge is again solved. For experi- 
ence, as a kind of knowledge, requires understanding; and the 
rules by which understanding acts must be considered logically 
prior to the objects given through them. These rules, exist- 
ing in me a priori, are expressible in a priori concepts, to 
which accordingly all objects of experience must necessarily 
conform. In general terms, Kant's revolutionary metaphysical 
thought is "that we can know a priori of things only that 
which we ourselves put into them." x And from this it follows 
that such a priori knowledge can never be of things as they 

1 III, 19 (I, 372). Similarly Leibnitz, Nouveaux Essais, p. 195 A (Erdmann's 
ed.) or V. 42-3 (Gerhardt's ed.) : Si quelques evenemens peuvent Stre prevus avant 
toute epreuve qu'on en ait faite, il est manifeste, que nous y contribuons quelque 
chose de notre part. 
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are, but only of objects as they appear to us in the forms of 
space, time, and the categories. Things themselves, however, 
though we can never know them, or even that they exist, we 
must continue to think as real counterparts to the phenomenal 
objects of our knowledge. Otherwise we should have the ab- 
surd result of an appearance without anything that appeared. 
And in this way the door of the suprasensible world, with its 
transcendent objects — God, Freedom, and Immortality — is 
left open to faith. 

Some passages in the second preface, which was written in 
view of criticisms on the entire work as it appeared in the first 
edition, may not be intelligible at this stage to readers unac- 
quainted with the general subject-matter of the book. But 
even to them Kant's aim and problem must stand out with 
perfect clearness. His object is to make an inventory of the 
possessions of pure reason, to fix the limits of its use, and to 
explain why, within a certain area, though not beyond, it gives 
us an objectively valid knowledge of things. It is in address- 
ing himself to the last part of this entire undertaking that 
Kant comes upon the Copernican thought with which he 
would revolutionize metaphysics, and transform it, as geometry 
and physics had been similarly transformed, into an irrefragable 
science. If the inkling of his solution which we have just 
given seems obscure, it may be illuminated and expanded in 
another article. Here it concerns us to realize, not the solu- 
tion, but the problem itself. This is to survey, explain, and 
(indirectly) vindicate a priori knowledge, and to distinguish it 
from its counterfeit semblance. If the undertaking is success- 
fully carried out, there will emerge, in Kant's opinion, a science 
absolutely complete and perfect for all time, the science of pure 
reason. For he holds that reason, so far as its principles of 
knowledge are concerned, forms a separate and independent 
unity, in which, as in an organic body, every member exists 
for the sake of all others, and all others for it, so that no 
principle can be safely applied in one relation unless it has 
been carefully examined in all its relations to the whole em- 
ployment of pure reason. Thus the Critique can claim to have 
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compassed the whole field of a priori knowledge, to have 
accomplished its undertaking completely, and to be to pos- 
terity a treasure which can never be added unto, because it 
had only to deal with principles and the limits of their employ- 
ment, which are fixed by those principles themselves. "In 
the sphere of pure reason you must determine everything or 
nothing." 1 

In determining the general mtention of the Critique, we have 
at the same time become apprised of its Copernican ^retention 
and of its universalistic /^tension. In the introduction, which 
was undoubtedly improved as it was enlarged in the second 
edition, as well as in the corresponding part of the Prolegomena, 
the aim of the work is more fully specified. Its problem is 
formulated from a new point of view, and then resolved into 
elementary questions corresponding to the main divisions of the 
work. In the prefaces it was stated that the inquiry was about 
knowledge given by pure reason. But all knowledge must be 
expressed in the form of judgments or propositions. If those 
judgments derived from experience be called empirical or a 
posteriori, those independent of all experience may be called 
pure or a priori. These a priori judgments are the products of 
reason alone. Hence the inquiry into pure reason resolves 
itself into an inquiry into a priori judgments. 

But the problem admits of still further specification. There 
is another classification of judgments — a classification that 
has reference to their content, as that into a priori and a 
posteriori has reference to their source. If the predicate of a 
judgment adds nothing to the subject, but merely explicates it, 
then the judgment is analytic. If I say, All bodies are ex- 
tended, I have asserted nothing which was not already con- 
tained in the notion * body ' and might not have been got from 
it by analysis. On the other hand, if I say, All bodies are 
heavy, in that case the predicate is something added to the 
notion of the subject, for by no analysis of the notion 'body' 
could the predicate ' heavy ' be discovered. Judgments in which 
the predicate thus goes beyond the content of the subject are 

1 IV, 11 (13). 
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called synthetic. And synthetic judgments alone enter into the 
critical problem. For analytic judgments can be explained at 
once as the products of the analysis of concepts subject only 
to the logical law of contradiction, and with that explanation 
they may be dismissed. 

But manifestly not all synthetic judgments come within the 
purview of a critique of pure reason. This deals only, as we 
just saw, with a priori judgments. It has nothing therefore to 
do with the vastly larger number of synthetic judgments, 
namely, with synthetic judgments a posteriori. And in fact 
these are all as easily explained as the analytic judgments. 
For in every a posteriori synthetic judgment, it is experience 
that enables me to add to the subject a predicate which con- 
tains something more than the notion of the subject implied. 
'Heavy' is not implied in 'body' as 'extended' is. The ex- 
perience of the conjunction of that .quality with this substance 
supplies, however, a ground for the synthesis of them in the 
judgment, Body is heavy. 

Both analytic and a posteriori synthetic judgments may 
therefore be set aside. They present no difficulty as to their 
possibility. And in any case they are irrelevant to the present 
inquiry into the possessions of pure reason. We are left, then, 
with the remainder of human knowledge, a priori synthetic 
judgments. And to explain under what conditions, and in 
what fields, a priori synthetic judgments are possible, is to 
answer the critical question, as originally framed, What and 
how can reason know without all experience? The object of the 
Critique, from this point of view, is to inquire into the ground 
of the possibility of a priori synthetic judgments, as well as to 
determine the limits of their validity. 

But have we such pure knowledge, such a priori synthetic 
judgments ? This is a question of fact that must be settled 
before we go one step further. For there can be no doubt 
that all our knowledge at least begins with sense-impressions. 
It does not, however, therefore follow that it arises from sense- 
impressions. Even in our common experience, it is possible 
that mind-given components are mixed with the impressions 
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received from sense. Nay, such a priori principles are neces- 
sary to the very possibility of our sense-experience. Other- 
wise, it would have no certainty, but remain a collection of 
contingent rules; and how could we then say, for example, 
Every change must have a cause? But apart from common 
sense, we have, in the sciences of mathematics and physics, 
judgments which are universal and necessary. Experience 
could not so stamp them. They must therefore be a priori. 
They are also synthetic. Neither experience nor analysis can 
prove, for example, that 7 + 5 = 1 2, or that in the communi- 
cation of motion, action and reaction are always alike. Nor is 
the number of such propositions scanty. Mathematics is made 
up entirely of synthetic judgments a priori. Furthermore, not 
merely judgments, but even certain ideas, may claim for them- 
selves an a priori origin. Of these it will here suffice to men- 
tion space and substance. But what is still more extraordinary 
is this, that we have a whole class of a priori synthetic judg- 
ments which in no way enter into our sense-experience or can 
be brought to any of its tests. This is metaphysics. And it 
is in this very kind of knowledge which transcends the world 
of the senses, and where experience can neither guide nor cor- 
rect us, that reason finds its most important, its loftiest, and 
its most imperative problems. These unavoidable problems of 
pure reason are God, Free Will, and Immortality. 

But just there is the rub. A science built on other founda- 
tion than the solid ground of experience and constructed of 
materials whose origin and worth no man knows, is surely a 
precarious edifice. But two circumstances have hitherto saved 
it from attack. In the first place, human reason is naturally 
constructive rather than critical. And, in the second place, the 
brilliant example of mathematics has created a presumption in 
favor of every kind of a priori knowledge; and the all-important 
point was overlooked that while mathematics deals with objects 
only that are capable of sense-presentation, metaphysics reaches 
out to objects which are beyond the grasp of any experience. 
But the time has now arrived to inquire whence this meta- 
physical knowledge is derived, and to test its truth, value, and 
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extent. As, however, metaphysical principles, whether valid 
or not, are of the same kind as we find in other rational 
sciences, Kant brings the problem of pure reason, which no 
doubt was forced upon him by metaphysics, under the general 
formula, How are a priori synthetic judgments possible ? On the 
solution of this problem depends the life or death of meta- 
physics. For, that such a science veritably exists, no one can 
avouch who has considered its essential aim and observed the 
ill progress hitherto made by metaphysical systems. That pure 
mathematic and physic exist as sciences, nobody doubts. That 
they are possible, is proved by their actuality. And we shall 
only have to ask, How they are possible ? But with reference 
to metaphysics, we shall have to settle whether reason, in pre- 
tending to tell us something of suprasensible objects, does not 
go beyond its own powers, and if so, what are its limits, and 
above all, what impels it, as by a universal and natural neces- 
sity, to go beyond those limits in quest of unattainable realities. 
The general problem of pure reason, How are a priori synthetic 
judgments possible? may, accordingly, be divided into four 
other questions: 

1 . How is pure mathematic possible ? 

2. How is pure physic (science of nature) possible ? 

3. How is metaphysic, as a natural disposition, possible? 

4. How is metaphysic, as a science, possible ? 

Thus Kant formulates the problem of critical philosophy. 
However obscure the body of the Critique may appear, the 
introduction is written in a style so clear, exact, and even 
elegant that its interpretation makes little strain upon the 
reader's attention. And yet it has been Kant's fate to have 
his problem variously rendered. In the short and definite 
expression which it officially received at his hands, there is 
little room for misapprehension. All the terms of the prop- 
osition, How are a priori synthetic judgments possible? seem 
perfectly clear and unambiguous. Yet it ought to be noticed 
that, by his own confession with regard to metaphysics, Kant 
cannot omit the inquiry, When are a priori synthetic judgments 
valid ? But if any one chooses to find this question implied in 
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Kant's formula, he might maintain that the determination of 
the conditions of the possibility of a priori synthetic judgments 
forms at the same time the test of their validity; and Kant's 
statement of the problem of pure reason would remain intact. 
All the same, Kant himself, in giving a synopsis of the Critique 
twenty years later, specifically sets the question of objective 
validity side by side with that of psychological origin. The 
problem, he there states, was a twofold one: (1) How are 
synthetic judgments a priori possible? and, (2) How from 
synthetic judgments is knowledge a priori possible ? 1 And the 
context shows that the knowledge which in the last question 
is distinguished from synthetic judgments, is only these judg- 
ments themselves, when validly referred to objective reality. 
Thus, to illustrate, when Kant asks, How is pure mathematic 
possible? he means to investigate, first, the subjective materials 
out of which, in the absence of all sensuous experience, it is 
constructed, or the conditions under which it arises as a 
psychological phenomenon, and, secondly, the grounds on 
which it can be referred to real things, its objective appli- 
cability and validity. And with regard to pure physics and 
metaphysics, the same two questions of origin and validity have 
to be raised. So that Kant's problem in general is both psy- 
chological and epistemological. He will explore the constitution 
of the mind, which makes the production of a priori synthetic 
judgments possible. And though we call this part of his task 
a psychological inquiry, it is independent of empirical psychol- 
ogy, which Kant explicitly repudiates ; for this could tell him 
only of the growth of the contents of the mind, whereas he is 
bent upon dissecting the organism of intelligence itself. Per- 
haps it might be called a question of transcendental psychology. 
But however named, the inquiry is included in the general 
problem of the Critique. It is not, however, the principal 
problem. That is and remains the epistemological question: 
How are judgments which we form independently of experience 
valid for sensible objects but not for suprasensible ? 

1 Ueber die Fortschritte der Metaphysik, seit Leibnitz and Wolff, VIII, 526. This 
important declaration refutes Riehl's (Philos. Kriticismus, I, 294 pp.) denial of the 
psychological aspect of the critical problem. 
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But though Kant's own introductory account of the scope 
of the Critique is explicit enough, the body of the work itself 
as well as other utterances of the author have suggested to 
many commentators a broader problem than, How are a priori 
synthetic judgments possible ? They see in this formula only a 
provisional statement of the ultimate problem, How is knowl- 
edge in general possible ? Or, since all knowledge is composed 
of synthetic judgments, and the a priori sort is manifestly more 
perplexing than the a posteriori, they conceive of Kant as 
asking a test question, which embraces the entire difficulty, as 
though he would say, " Show me how you get a priori syn- 
thetic judgments, and I can understand how the a posteriori are 
possible." This view makes the fact of synthesis, of which a 
priori judgments supply a flagrant instance, the central prob- 
lem of the Critique. Holding Kant's distinction between 
analytic and synthetic judgments to be essential, it regards as 
accidental and provisional the division of the latter into a 
priori and a posteriori, — a division, it maintains, which is trans- 
cended by the solution of the very problem in which it appears. 
This general conception of the critical problem may be ren- 
dered still more specific by a few quotations from a well-known 
British expositor : " Kant does not clearly explain the relation 
in which a priori and a posteriori synthesis stand to each other 
. . . Hence he does not hesitate, for the present, to speak of 
empirical synthesis as if it were entirely independent of a 
priori synthesis . . . But if we take such statements as con- 
veying the whole truth of the matter, we make the Critique a 
sealed book to ourselves ... If the Critique proves any- 
thing, it is that there is no experience without a priori syn- 
thesis ... It is therefore the aim of the Critique to detect 
the forms of synthesis which are necessarily implied in experi- 
ence, and to show that they are so implied . . . The object, 
then, which Kant proposes to himself is a criticism of human 
knowledge, with the view of determining its nature and limits." 1 

1 Caird's Philosophy of Kant, 218, 206, 219, 200, 189. So Adamson,. art. Kant, 
in Encyclopedia Britannica, XIII, p. 851 ; Watson, Kant and his English Critics, 
11-12; Cohen, Kant's Theorie der Erfahrung, 3; and, after much hesitation, 
Vaihinger, Commentar zu Kant's Kritik d. r. V., 443 (cf. 186-189, 352-359, 433- 
443)- 
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This interpretation of Kant's problem is based upon the 
"transcendental deduction," and an examination of it might 
therefore be profitably reserved for a later article. But so 
much of the transcendental deduction as bears upon the point 
in dispute may be anticipated and readily understood. It 
amounts in fact to no more than this, that the pure concepts of 
the understanding (substance, cause, etc.) are objectively valid, 
because they render all experience possible, so far as its form 
is concerned. Or, in other words, the transcendental deduc- 
tion explains ordinary experience as a complex of presentations 
of sense synthesized by thought. And since the deduction is 
the centre and essence of the critical philosophy, it is natural 
to see in the Critique, however otherwise Kant may have 
described its problem, merely an account of the forms of 
synthesis entering into experience and a proof of their indis- 
pensableness to it. Not the creations of reason, unassisted 
by experience, but reason's impregnation of experience : such 
would be the subject of the Critique. 

It is not, it will be admitted, a happy piece of historical 
criticism which reaches an interpretation incompatible with the 
explicit statement of the text. And it has yet to be shown 
that a determination of the forms of synthesis entering into 
experience is an answer to the Kantian question, What and 
how can reason know without the aid of experience ? Nor is it 
relevant to urge that an author's initial statement of his 
problem is always provisional, and subject to modification by 
the solution subsequently attained ; so that we who have the 
end and outcome of Kant's work before us can understand 
its intention better than he did. The preface of a book is the 
last part to be written. And what is more, Kant had not only 
his entire work but also the opinions of the public upon it 
before him when he wrote the new prefatory and introductory 
matter for the second edition and for the Prolegomena. Yet 
it is precisely there that the problem is first completely 
crystallized in the form, How are a priori synthetic judgments 
possible ? And when one remembers that the entire aim of the 
Prolegomena was to present the critical philosophy in a clear 
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and intelligible abstract, it seems impossible to accept an 
interpretation of the critical problem which, whatever of truth 
it may contain, has the fatal defect of differing from the 
explicit statement of it there made by Kant himself. 

The same caution is enjoined upon us by the history of 
Kant's philosophic development. Experiential knowledge, it 
might easily be shown, never made any difficulty for him. 
His perplexity began and ended with rational knowledge. 
That sensuous impressions should give us reports of their 
objects, he found natural enough. But how assertions made 
by reason alone should yet be true of objects: that was his 
great puzzle from 1772 to the completion of the Critique. 

Yet in solving the question of a priori synthetic judgments, 
which remains Kant's central problem, he was brought to a 
view of experience from which it could no longer be regarded 
as the opposite of reason, as a simple, self-explaining or 
ultimate something accounting for a posteriori synthetic judg- 
ments, a thing of absolute indifference to the critical philoso- 
pher. On the contrary, experience became a matter of vital 
concern in the determination of the conditions of a priori 
knowledge. Mathematics, it is true, forms a special domain 
by itself, and the explanation of its possibility made no 
reference to experience. But when you ask how an a priori 
knowledge of nature is possible, you touch an object of which 
we have also an empirical knowledge. For what, in fact, is 
nature but the complex of all the objects of experience? 
Your problem, then, is to explain the possibility of an a priori 
knowledge of objects of experience, such, for instance, as we 
have in the propositions, substance is permanent, and every event 
is determined by a cause. And if your solution is to the effect 
that nature, to be known thus a priori, must, though given 
to us through the senses, yet be subject to mind-imposed 
conditions, you cannot escape the conclusion that these are 
mixed up with sense-presentations in our a posteriori knowl- 
edge, so as, in fact, to form its constitutive principles, or, in 
Kant's phrase, to render experience possible. Thus, uninten- 
tionally and perhaps unwittingly, you have been forced to 
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make an analysis of experience. It is far from a complete 
analysis (and this is where Kant fails us lamentably at the 
present day), but it is a considerable advance on the initial 
assumption that experience was given us by the senses, and 
as such needed no explanation. The senses, Kant has 
discovered by following up the problem of a priori knowledge, 
do not give us all that enters into what we call experience. 
They do not give us the relations of things. These are added 
by the understanding, which is the sole source of those 
principles of combination that render experience in its fullest 
sense possible. What experience is apart from this system of 
mind-given synthesis, in what sense if at all it can be spoken 
of, is a question that will meet us at a later stage. The point 
now to be emphasized is that Kant, in order to explain the 
possibility of an a priori knowledge of nature, forms a new 
conception of experience as a complex of sense materials 
ordered under categories of the understanding. These cate- 
gories render experience in this sense possible. They also are 
the conditions of an a priori knowledge of nature. Accord- 
ingly, if you restrict your view to the transcendental deduction, 
you may say that Kant's problem is, indifferently, How are 
a priori synthetic judgments (about nature) possible ? or, 
How is experience possible? But even then you will have 
to admit that the last question grows out of the first, that it 
comes into view in following up the first, and demands an 
answer only for the sake of the first. And when you extend 
your view to the other two parts of the Critique, to the 
aesthetic and dialectic, you see that they take no account of 
the second question, but devote themselves entirely to the 
determination of the possibility and validity of synthetic 
judgments a priori. Their problem is, What and how can 
reason alone know? This, therefore, remains the essential 
and actual, as it was also the historically and psychologically 
predetermined, problem of Kant's great Critique. 

Not that from different points of view, and in different con- 
nexions, it may not be rendered variously even by Kant him- 
self. And as, after the first edition of the Critique, Kant 
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emphasized rather its constructive than its destructive aspects, 
it need not surprise us, in view of what has just been said, to 
have the critical undertaking described as a theory of experi- 
ence. It seems to be so described in an interesting manu- 
script note which Kant inserted, at the beginning of the 
analytic, in his own copy of the Critique. " Experience," he 
there writes, "consists of judgments, but it is a question 
whether those empirical judgments do not presuppose a priori 
judgments. The analysis of experience [i.e. the Analytic] 
contains the resolution of it into judgments and concepts a 
priori. The problem is, How is experience possible ? " 1 The 
true position of this question in the Critique is admirably 
shown in the following passages of the Fortschritte der Meta- 
physik? " If there is therefore synthetic knowledge a priori, 
it can only be by containing conditions a priori of the pos- 
sibility of experience. It would then contain also the con- 
ditions of the possibility of the objects of experience in 
general ; for only through experience can they be for us 
knowable objects. The conditions a priori which makes ex- 
perience possible are the forms of objects, space and time, 
and the categories which contain the synthetic unity of con- 
sciousness a priori, so far as under them empirical presenta- 
tions can be subsumed. Accordingly 3 the highest problem of 
trancendental philosophy is, How is experience possible?" 
That is to say, you explain a priori knowledge of nature by 
assuming that the mind furnishes space, time, and the cate- 
gories, which make experience, and therefore the objects of 
experience (nature) possible. Thus the explanation of the 
possibility of experience is the solution of the highest pro- 
blem of the Critique. Of its "highest," yet not of its entire 
problem, because the question, How is a priori knowledge of 
nature possible ? is only one of four questions into which the 
general problem was resolved. And only two or three pages 
from the passage just quoted Kant speaks of "the trans- 
cendental philosophy, that is, the doctrine of the possibility of 

1 B. Erdmann's Nachtrage zu Kant's K. d. r. V., 21. (Vaihinger, Commentar, 
357.) 2 VIII, 535-6. 8 ' Accordingly ' is emphatic. 
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all a priori knowledge in general, which The Critique of Pure 
Reason is." 1 He felt, therefore, no incompatibility in describ- 
ing the transcendental philosophy of the Critique as having 
for its object the determination of the possibility of a priori 
knowledge and yet claiming that its chief undertaking was to 
explain the possibility of experience. We can know a priori 
only what we ourselves think into things. And this faculty 
of thinking a priori, this original and invariable spontaneity 
without which we should know nothing a priori, is at the same 
time the condition of the possibility of all other appearances, 
of nature itself as a system of knowable objects. 2 It is thus 
the ground of a posteriori as well as of a priori synthetic 
judgments. And in one of the Reflections, Kant says, "The 
principal inquiry is, How do we come by knowledge in general, 
and especially a priori knowledge? " 3 But that this statement 
is not to be strained beyond the natural interpretation here 
adopted, is clear from the circumstance that it is intercalated 
between two other reflections, both of which revert to the 
original formula of a priori synthetic judgments. "It is," 
runs the one, " the possibility of all a priori knowledge, which 
is self-contained and borrows nothing from the object, that 
forms our first and most important inquiry." 4 "The first 
question," runs the other, "is, how we can have notions which 
have not been learned from any appearance of things, or prin- 
ciples, which no experience has taught." 6 

This last quotation brings us to a point of view from which 
the whole question may, with great advantage, be finally sur- 
veyed. Kant's problem, it has been here maintained, was cor- 
rectly stated by Kant himself. How are a priori synthetic 
judgments possible ? How and what may reason know inde- 
pendently of instruction from sense ? The scope of such knowl- 
edge, it was settled by the Critique, does not go beyond the 
sensible world. And the conditions of it are the a priori func- 
tions of the mind, which may be expressed in notions (cause, 
substance, etc.). Our problem, therefore, may be said to 

1 VIII, 533. 2 Kant's Reflexionen zur krit. Philos. II, 88 (no. 286). 
8 Reflexionen II, 87 )no. 283). 4 II, 87 (no. 282). 6 II, 87 (no. 284). 
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concern both a priori judgments and notions. But these, the 
analytic showed, entered into experience as formal or consti- 
tutive principles. Hence our problem of the a priori has led 
us to a new conception of experience. And as this was the 
latest discovery of the Critique, it is very natural that in the 
introduction it should form the subject of the opening para- 
graphs. " If we remove from experience everything that be- 
longs to the senses, there remain nevertheless certain original 
concepts, and certain judgments derived from them, which 
must have had their origin entirely a priori, and independent 
of all experience, because it is owing to them that we are able, 
or imagine we are able, to predicate more of the objects of 
our senses than can be learnt from mere experience." But 
even there it suggests the real problem, which is, How "we 
are able to predicate more of the objects of our senses than 
can be learnt from experience." And Kant passes on to the 
immediate statement of this problem in the well known 
formula. And where he has occasion to connect the problem 
of a priori knowledge with the problem of the a priori consti- 
tuents he has discovered in experience, as he often has, he 
treats these as a kind of knowledge, though they are only ele- 
ments, factors, or constituents of knowledge. Through this 
confusion * it is not at all impossible that for Kant the subsidiary 
question regarding the a priori of experience (How is experi- 
ence possible ?) is often included under the principal question, 
out of the solution of which it arose, How are a priori syn- 
thetic judgments possible ? But whether that be so or not, the 
substitution for the original problem of the correlative deriva- 
tive one, whose importance for Kant seemed to grow with 
time, was not unnatural from certain points of view, and, as 
our quotations show, actually took place. But this occasional 
variation of formula cannot with any propriety be described as 
a "methodical conversion of the problem" or a "historical 
change of front" on the part of Kant. 2 He had simply solved 

1 For Kant's persistent confusion of a priori judgments (whether of empirical 
or metempirical objects) and the a priori elements (percepts and concepts) that 
enter into experience, see Vaihinger's Commentar, 168, 187-188, 213, 222-223, 357~ 
358. 2 Vaihihger, 435. 
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his problem of a priori synthetic judgments by means of the 
principle of "the possibility of experience," and then dis- 
covered that this too might be taken as a starting point from 
which the same result could be attained. For experience is 
possible, experience is to be explained, only by the aid of those 
a priori conditions whose realization in and through experience 
furnished the explanation of the validity of a priori synthetic 
judgments. You may start with the "mystery," as Kant calls 
it, of a priori synthetic judgments and find its explanation and 
justification in the a priori which is the indispensable condition 
of experience, or you may start with the fact of experience and 
then ascend to its a priori conditions and the judgments which 
they render possible. In both cases the argument traverses 
the same ground and deals with the same factors and processes, 
though here the object of interest and the animating impulse 
is sense-knowledge, there knowledge independent of sense. 
Still the correlation of the two questions must not be turned 
into a co-ordination of them. For Kant the problem both 
of logical and psychological priority was, How are a priori 
synthetic judgments possible? 1 

It has been shown, then, that there are no good grounds for 
setting aside Kant's own statement of his own problem. That 
statement includes, as we have seen, two questions, How do 
a priori synthetic judgments arise? and, How comes it they 
are valid of objects ? The first, which we have hitherto called 
the question of origin, might be also designated the question 
of the possibility of synthesis in the absence of sense-experi- 
ence. In a posteriori judgments the synthesis between subject 
and predicate is effected by means of an empirical perception. 
How is it brought about in the case of a priori judgments ? 
Kant is hereafter to show that it is also by means of percep- 
tion (Anschauung), but pure perception. Still the question of 
the possibility of synthesis a priori is not so fundamental as 
the other constituent of the main problem, How is it that judg- 

1 Vaihinger seems at the outset to accept this as the main problem; then he 
rightly enough correlates it with the problem of experience; next, on insufficient 
grounds he co-ordinates the two; and, lastly, subordinates the original to the 
derivative problem (Commentar, 189, 434~5> 44 I_2 > 443)- 
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ments formed independently of objects, by pure reason alone, 
are yet valid for objects ? This is the question of the famous 
letter to Herz, for which Kant took so many years to find the 
answer we now have in the transcendental deduction. It is 
par excellence the question of the Critique. Yet, as we have 
seen, we have Kant's own warrant for specifying, along with 
the question of the objective validity, that also of the ground 
of synthesis, of a priori synthetic judgments. 

But though, in the face of idealizing interpreters, Kant's 
formulation of his own problem may and must be held to be 
correct, and though its terms are sharply defined so that the 
explicit meaning is unmistakable, a doubt has arisen as to 
what the problem implies beyond itself. In asking, How are 
a priori synthetic judgments possible ? you assume their actu- 
ality, or you do not. Does Kant, then, take for granted the 
validity of such judgments, and seek to discover the conditions 
on which it rests ? This is the common interpretation. But 
it has been warmly opposed by a recent school of commenta- 
tors, 1 who have brought great learning, ability, and insight to 
the study of Kant. These writers declare that, as a matter of 
fact, Kant makes no such assumption. Had he done so, they 
hold the Critique would have ended with the introduction. But 
its object, in their opinion, is to prove the validity of mathe- 
matical and other a priori knowledge. The validity is not 
presupposed in the problem, it is what makes a problem at all. 
Far from being a datum or a part of the argumentation, it is 
the demonstrated conclusion of the Critique. The only fact, 
they assert, which Kant takes for granted is the existence of 
a priori synthetic judgments as mere psychological phenomena. 
Whether they are objectively valid is to be settled by the 
Critique, which decides against the pretensions of metaphysics, 
but in favor of mathematics and physics. This, we are told, 
was the original and characteristic course of Kant's thought, 
though it is distorted by the analytic procedure of the Pro- 
legomena and the second edition of the Critique as influenced 

1 Paulsen, Entwicklungsgeschichte der Kantischen Erkenntnisstheorie, 173 ; 
Windelband, Ceschichte der neuern Philosophic, II, 52, 55 ; Riehl, Philosophischcr 
Kriticismus, 326-7, 341. 
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by it. Even mathematics is not to be taken for granted ; its 
validity must be proved on grounds that are independent of it. 
That mathematical propositions are more than figments of the 
brain, that they are true of real objects, is, says Riehl, no 
assumption, but the demonstration of the Critique. 

This controversy, like so many others, can be settled only 
by a study of Kant's own utterances in the light of his philo- 
sophical development. But one point in the argument just 
given may be immediately disposed of. Though the method 
of the Critique is synthetic, that is, descends from conditions 
to facts, while the method of the Prolegomena is analytic, that 
is, ascends from facts to conditions, the minutest examination 
and comparison fails to discover any difference in their attitude 
towards the question now under consideration. 1 The presup- 
position of both is that there are a priori synthetic judgments 
which are objectively valid. And this corresponds with the 
history of the psychological development of the critical problem 
in Kant, while the contrary assumption that the Critique was 
to prove the validity of mathematical and other a priori syn- 
thetical judgments, is absolutely irreconcilable with that history. 
Such knowledge, apart from metaphysics, was never problematic 
to Kant, though it was long a problem. And the nature of 
the problem is already clearly described in that letter to Herz 
of the 2 1 st of February, 1772. We have through pure reason 
a knowledge of objects; yet objects are independent of us; 
whence, then, the correspondence between the deliverances of 
reason and objective facts? Not a proof of the correspond- 
ence, which it never occurred to this scion of rationalism to 
doubt, but an explanation of it, of the " mystery " and " mira- 
cle " of knowledge, which ordinarily depends upon experience 
of objects, yet originating without such experience. Kant did 
not originally speak of proving the validity of mathematics ; 
his language is to "explain" or "render intelligible" the fact 
of such a priori knowledge. For it surely is a puzzle that the 
mind should be able to say in advance what the laws of the 

1 So Erdmann, Kanfs Kriticismus in der ersten und in der zweiten Auflage der 
Kritik d. r. V., 172, 186, and similarly in his introduction to Kanfs Prolegomena, 
XXX. 
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spatial world must be. Nor is this mode of statement limited 
to mathematics. Quite generally Kant says in the first edi- 
tion of the Critique : " It is a fact that we are in possession 
of different kinds of synthetical knowledge a priori, as shown 
by the principles of the understanding which anticipate experi- 
ence." 1 And " to understand the conditions which render 
every kind of them possible " 2 is declared to be, on the same 
unimpeachable authority, the task of the critical philosopher. 
With such passages before us, it is unnecessary, though it 
would be legitimate, to appeal to the wealth of confirmation to 
be found in the Prolegomena and the second edition of the 
Critique, of which, however, use has already been made in our 
exposition of the Kantian problem. 

There is, however, an important truth which we owe to the 
school of commentators whose main contention we have just 
rejected. While they have failed to show that the object of 
the Critique is to prove the validity of mathematics and the 
other rational sciences, they have made clear that these are 
not, on the other hand, the proof of the Critique. That 
mathematics and physics are the " premisses " of Kant is a 
common statement. Yet it is utterly misleading. It implies 
that Kant weaves them into an argument from which a new 
conclusion is drawn, after the analogy of a syllogism. But 
they are not in any sense materials of proof. They are objects 
of investigation. The problem is not, What can be inferred 
from a priori synthetic judgments ? but, What are the 
conditions on which they themselves depend? It is a 
matter of explanation alone. 

Yet the explanation of a fact may under certain conditions 
become the proof or justification of that fact. If you have 
not seen the flash of light which accompanies the detonation 
of a cannon, I may by the help of those acoustical, optical, 
and physiological principles which explain these phenomena, 
prove to you that it really existed, if not that it was actually 
perceived by me. It is in the presence of doubters who 
question a fact, but must accept principles from which that 
1 III, 506 (653). 2 (9). 
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fact can be deduced, that the determination of the conditions 
of its possibility is at the same time (provided those conditions 
be given) a demonstration of its existence. And it was because 
the shadow of scepticism flung its baneful cloud over the pure 
rationalistic problem of the Critique that Kant was obliged in 
self-defense to use his principle of explanation as a principle 
of proof. That mathematics and pure physics were valid 
a priori knowledge, he himself never doubted. But the fact 
had to be defended against the attacks of scepticism. Hence 
Kant claims that the deduction of the categories removes all 
doubt of the validity of mathematics and physics, and thus 
saves so much of a priori valid knowledge. 1 For " if anybody 
finds it quite impossible to understand the possibilities of such 
principles he may at first have some doubt as to whether they 
really dwell within us a priori."' 2 ' It is perfectly intelligible, 
then, that when Kant has the sceptical objections in view he 
should pass imperceptibly from an explanation How, to a 
proof That, a priori synthetic judgments are possible. His 
position is admirably described by Vaihinger: "The validity 
of mathematics and pure physics, which was for Kant himself 
an absolute problem, becomes for the Critique a hypothetical 
problem." 8 In other words, Kant's object is to explain the 
validity of a priori knowledge, which he never doubted; but 
his explanation turns out at the same time to be a proof of the 
validity of such knowledge to those who had impeached it. 
For without resting on this datum, without as it were telling 
us that he is dealing with the problem of a priori knowledge 
at all, Kant discovers certain functions of the mind which are 
not only adequate to the explanation of mathematics and pure 
physics, but which contain them, and from which they may be 
evolved as objectively valid sciences. 4 The validity of a priori 
synthetic judgments, though never doubted by Kant, is not a 
premiss of the Critique, or a part or means of its argumenta- 
tion, but the object of its explanation, and, indirectly and 
incidentally, of its proof as well. 

1 V, 57. 2 III, 506 (653). 8 Commentar, 397. 

4 This applies rather to the Critique than the Prolegomena. 
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II. 

The nature, significance, and implications of the critical 
problem have now been described. Whatever may be said of 
that problem, it was at least an unavoidable one for Kant. But 
I cannot stop to trace the stages of development through which 
he passed on the way to it, and analyze the fermentations of 
thought from which it was necessarily precipitated. Suffice it 
to say that were there to-day a rationalism like that which 
shaped all Kant's speculations — a dogmatism boasting a 
rational knowledge of things without the aid of sense-experi- 
ence — we should realize much more vividly than we are now 
able to do the practicalness as well as the profound originality 
of Kant's investigations. He is the Hercules of German 
philosophy. But his work done, even Germany needs him no 
more, save as every nation needs to preserve the memory of 
all the thinkers who have contributed to the culture of the 
race. And for the English-speaking world, which never felt 
the tyranny of rationalism, Kant's problem is not merely 
obsolete, but so unintelligible that, without reading into it an 
esoteric meaning, it is often difficult to justify the composition 
of the Critique. Yet the Critique must be justified ! For is 
it not the greatest work of modern philosophy ? Certainly for 
the Germans no thinker has done so much as Kant, Aristotle 
and Plato alone excepted. And as the Germans have written 
our histories of philosophy, the German estimate of Kant has 
passed to all other peoples. And so it happens that, although 
Anglo-American philosophy never had a problem like Kant's, 
you may still hear it descant of Locke, Berkeley, Hume, and 
Reid — the men who have actually thought our problems — as 
the mere precursors of the German philosopher. The fact is 
that each in his own time and place did his peculiar work, as 
each was conditioned by the character, thought, and culture of 
his people. 

While thus insisting upon the fact that Kant's problem was 
a special historically conditioned problem, which grew out of 
modes of thought that have now no existence even in 
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Germany, I do not mean to assert — it would be folly to assert 
— that Kant's elaborate solution of the problem contains 
nothing which is not obsolete. It has been shown that Kant's 
theory of a priori judgments leads up to a new conception of 
experience, and this may, conceivably at least, have a value of 
its own independent of the datum from which it was reached. 
Before now, men have gone out to look for asses, and found a 
kingdom. What the value of Kant's discoveries may be, can 
be settled only by a special examination of them in detail. 
Here it behooves us only to emphasize that the Critique of 
Pure Reason was written to answer the question, How are 
a priori synthetic judgments possible? and that this question 
could not to-day be put — put, I mean, with any propriety. 

For, as we have seen, that question implies — it would be 
idle if it did not imply — that we have such a priori knowledge. 
Kant's assumption, stripped of every technicality, is that the 
mind can have knowledge of objects, in independence of and 
in advance of the intimations of sense. If that assumption 
be not tenable, the Critique is without a problem, even though 
much that it contains may still remain worthy of consideration 
on its own account. Knowledge a priori, according to Kant's 
definition, is knowledge absolutely independent of sensuous 
impressions (von der Etfahrung schlechtin unabhangig). How 
do we know we have such a possession ? Its infallible tests, 
Kant declares, are universality and necessity. And Kant's 
application of these tests furnishes us not only a priori judg- 
ments but also a priori notions, of both of which examples 
were given in the exposition of the critical problem. Kant 
endeavors to prove, then, that we have such a priori posses- 
sions ; but his proof turns on the assumption that universal 
and necessary notions and judgments cannot be derived from 
experience and must therefore originate in pure reason. What 
is universal and necessary must be a priori. And such a priori 
is to be found, metaphysics apart, not only in mathematics 
and physics, but in our ordinary knowledge ; for even experi- 
ence — in Kant's new conception of it as a compound of sense- 
matter organized by formative thought — contains universal 
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and necessary factors. This brings us to Kant's second 
assumption, namely, that experience (as thus conceived) is 
itself a standing witness to the existence of a priori cognitions 
or elements thereof. "Besides demonstrating the actual 
existence in our knowledge of principles a priori by a reference 
to fact, we might," he says, in a paragraph added to the intro- 
duction to the second edition of the Critique, " even a priori 
prove as much. We might demonstrate, that is, the indispen- 
sable necessity of such principles to the very possibility of 
experience. For how should there be any certainty in experi- 
ence were all the rules in it only empirical and (consequently) 
contingent ? " This elastic and somewhat magical principle of 
the "possibility of experience," which is elsewhere used to ex- 
plain (and incidentally prove) the objective validity of princi- 
ples, here takes its place side by side with the criterion of 
universality and necessity, as a proof of their subjective origin 
a priori. 

Whether we have principles that are a priori, or universal 
and necessary, or constitutive of experience, or reason- 
originated and not sense-received, is a question we shall 
presently consider. Meantime it can be seen how Kant came 
by his belief and ineradicable conviction of their existence. It 
was due to his inheritance of the rationalistic antipathy to 
sense, which (to say nothing of earlier stages) is announced at 
the beginning of the critical period in the Dissertation, perme- 
ates the Critique, and, in the ethical treatises, receives its cul- 
minating expression in the conception of moral life as a 
struggle against sensuous impulses out of reverence to the law 
of reason. And Kant, with such deeply engrained inherited 
views of sensibility, could not be expected to find in sense- 
experience anything worthy of the name of knowledge. Ger- 
man philosophy had unanimously opposed it to knowledge as a 
mere animal analogon — conse'cutions des bites. And though 
Kant had come to question the rationalistic theory of knowl- 
edge, he never doubted that, if it was not all derived from rea- 
son, reason alone gave it certainty. The subjective certainty, 
the universality and necessity, even of experiential knowledge, 
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he followed Leibnitz in referring to a priori principles of reason 
with which it was somehow charged. "La ve'rite' des choses 
sensibles se justifie par leur liaison, qui depend des ve'rite's intel- 
lectuelles, fondles en raison," 1 says Leibnitz. And Kant's sum- 
mary explanation in the Prolegomena reads like a comment 
on this passage. The reader who has hitherto considered 
experience as a mere aggregate or empirical synthesis of per- 
ceptions, is invited to reflect that it goes much further than 
these, as it gives empirical judgments universal validity, which 
can come only from a pure synthesis of the understanding 
a priori. " Experience consists in the synthetical connexion 
of phenomena (perceptions) in consciousness, so far as this 
connexion is necessary. Hence the pure concepts of the un- 
derstanding are those under which all perceptions must be sub- 
sumed ere they can serve for judgments of experience, in which 
the synthetical unity of the perceptions is represented as neces- 
sary and universally valid." a 

But suppose one denies that any synthesis of perceptions 
can be necessary and universally valid. Suppose the previous 
question to be raised, whether any proposition whatever can 
have universal and necessary validity. What then ? Well, for 
Kant, the scion of rationalism, such a doubt would be incon- 
ceivable. For his part, he never saw beyond the Leibnitzian 
opposition of "truths of fact" and "truths of reason." The 
former were "contingent," the latter "necessary and eternal." 
The former were derived from experience. Of the latter Leib- 
nitz held that their truth comes from the understanding alone; 
truth infallible and unchanging cannot be demonstrated by the 
senses. Kant never deserted this position. And, as we have 
seen, he also fortified it with a Leibnitzian construction of ex- 
perience on an a priori basis. For him as for Leibnitz it re- 
mained self-evident, that "general principles enter into our 
perceptions (pensees), of which they form the soul and band of 
union," 3 (I'dme et la liaison), and that, accordingly, "the mind 

1 Nouveaux Essais, p. 378 B (Erdmann) or V. 426 (Gerhardt). 

2 IV, 58, S3-S4 (87). (79-So). 

8 Nouv. Ess., p. 211 B (Erdmann) or V, 69 (Gerhardt). 
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contains originally the principles of various notions and doc- 
trines." * Whoever, therefore, denies the universality and 
necessity of judgments, whether the so-called ve'rite's de fait or 
the ve'rite's de raison, must find Kant's Critique in large part 
superfluous and irrelevant. This was felt alike by early Kanti- 
ans and anti-Kantians. If there are no a priori principles 
either within experience or apart from it, what, in all the world, 
is the use of an inquiry into their origin, extent, and validity ? 
And followers like Metz and Reinhold were free to admit that 
the actuality of universal and necessary knowledge and experi- 
ence was nowhere demonstrated by Kant, for whom it was, on 
the other hand, simply an assumption, a petitio principii as 
Herbart did not hesitate later to describe it. No wonder, 
then, if Selle and other empiricists poured their concentrated 
attacks upon this weak point, till even Kant himself became 
conscious of the danger. His reply, which is contained in the 
preface of the Critique of Practical Reason, is remarkable only 
as evidence of Kant's incapacity to put himself at the objectors' 
point of view. He simply repeats in a self-confident tone his 
unproven assertion of the existence of a priori knowledge. 
"What worse," he exclaims, "could happen to these our 
efforts than that somebody should make the unexpected dis- 
covery that there is no a priori knowledge at all, and can be 
none. But there is no ground for anxiety. That would be to 
prove by reason that there is no reason. For we say that we 
know anything by reason only when we are conscious that we 
could have known it, even if it had not been given us in 
experience; so that knowledge through reason and knowledge 
a priori are the same. To wish to squeeze necessity out of a 
proposition taken from experience (ex pumice aquam) or to 
find in it true universality .... is downright contradiction. 
To substitute for objective necessity, which is found only in 
a priori judgments, subjective necessity or custom is to deny 
to reason the faculty of making assertions about the object, 
that is, of knowing it and what belongs to it. Thence it 
would follow, for example, that you could not say, in the case 
1 Nouv. Ess., p. 194 B (Erdmann) or V, 42 (Gerhardt). 
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of one state or event regularly following another, that the 
earlier could be inferred (schliessen) from the later (for that 
would signify objective necessity and a concept of a synthesis 
a priori) ; you could only say, in the same way as animals, that 
similar cases might be expected, thus at bottom rejecting the 
notion of cause as false, as a mere deception of thought." 1 

This would be for Kant the destruction of objective and 
therefore (as he reasons) universal validity. Put into experi- 
ence a framework of a priori conditions under which facts may 
be subsumed (and so inference made possible), and you endow 
experience with objective validity, securing for it at the same 
time universal and necessary assent. Substitute for the objec- 
tive necessity thus grounded the custom-produced subjective 
necessity of propositions (ex pumice aquam), and you rob rea- 
son of its gift of telling us anything about objects a priori, 
and reduce human knowledge to the level of animal observa- 
tion and expectation. A subjective expectation founded upon 
observation of nature's doings in the past is the terrible alter- 
native Kant offers to his own theory of an objective necessity 
somehow superinduced upon nature by the a priori apparatus 
of the human mind ! If, for the sake of an imaginary a priori 
knowledge, you will not rise to a theory of objective relations, 
in accordance with what the creative mind of man makes them 
what they are, you must sink to the brutish plane of a recep- 
tive intelligence which takes them as they are ! And modern 
thought has wisely surrendered the phantasies of rationalism 
for the realities of experience, and, on the whole, found it a 
tolerable and even a fruitful exchange. 

There is no a priori knowledge. To make such an assertion 
is not, as Kant maintains, " to prove by reason that there is 
no reason." Reason is the faculty of a priori knowledge, 
according to Kant ; and when I deny there is such knowledge 
1 do not base my denial on this mythical faculty, but on a 
survey of the whole domain of knowledge. The burden of 
proof is really on Kant. For it is surely the height of pre- 
sumption for any finite intelligence to maintain that any law 

1 V, 13. 
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is universal or any fact necessary. We know that things are 
so and so, but not that they must be, or will always be. Our 
knowledge is made up of actual perceptions and of inferences 
and hypotheses suggested by them. This latter constituent, 
for which Kant substitutes a system of mind-created, universal 
and necessary principles, is in fact mere guess, assumption, or 
postulate. Alike in science and in ordinary knowledge (for 
the two differ only in the matter of systematization) you may 
trace the constant rise and fall of such ordering postulates. 
What we now call general principles or ultimate laws or 
notions are the exceptional cases of happy survival. They 
live for us, not because we can see into their necessity, but 
solely because in the growth of experience no perceptions have 
conflicted with them, while they in the meantime have served 
as ordering or systematizing centres of ever widening fields of 
fact. Darwin could not endure a scientist who, while observing, 
was not constantly forming hypotheses. He only demanded 
of the individual what the race has done since language began 
to be used. The universe which spreads infinitely about and 
within us is an abysmal mystery. Knowledge consists of the 
observations and the verified guesses man has made of his 
more immediate environment. Only the dogmatist, ignorant 
of what Bishop Butler calls the doubtfulness in which things 
are involved, can to-day believe that any of our knowledge 
must be universal or necessary. In an age of omniscient 
rationalism the case was different, and to such an age Kant 
belonged. Though he deemed natural theology impossible, he 
declared the foundations of physical science immovable. For 
us, the one like the other is made up of facts perceived and of 
hypotheses to account for them. Some branches of knowl- 
edge have more of the perceptional element, like mathematics, 
others more of the speculative element, like theology; but no 
absolute line of separation can be drawn between them, and 
while neither can be pronounced invalid (for there is no higher 
court) each must be accredited according to the amount of 
evidence it adduces. If the Newtonian method is good in one 
domain of knowledge it is good in another. It is vain to claim 
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a different kind of authority for the law of causation or the 
axiom of permanency of substance from that belonging to the 
theory of gravitation or the hypothesis of natural selection. 
All alike are postulates — guesses made to explain facts and 
happily verified by them. This is all that can be said for their 
validity. And as to their origin, all alike have had an historical 
growth. 

There is, I have said, no a priori knowledge. Kant's science 
of pure physics is made up of postulates, which it is true 
growing experience tends to establish. But mathematics, it 
will be objected, cannot thus be disposed of. The subject may 
be considered more fully at another time. Here it is necessary 
to distinguish between mathematics as a system of universal 
and necessary truths, and mathematics as a. system of truths 
originating in independence of experience. As to the first 
point, I shall only observe that for my own part I am not more 
certain of a demonstration of Euclid than of a chemist's 
analysis of water into hydrogen and oxygen. And I believe a 
" plain " man of the necessary intelligence, unsophisticated by 
philosophy, would tell the same story. But if others on reflec- 
tion find they make a different estimate of the two kinds of 
knowledge, their attention may for the present be called to the 
fact that the subject-matter of geometry is the simplest con- 
ceivable, — mere extension everywhere alike, — and that what- 
ever certainty the human mind is capable of reaching it must 
attain in this science, though it does not therefore follow that 
the self-evidence of geometrical truth differs in kind from the 
probability which, in varying degrees, you find in the other 
sciences, and of which, in fact, it is only the vanishing point. 
And with regard to the second issue, the conception of 
mathematical propositions originating without experience, it 
may here suffice to ask whether any one devoid of sight and 
touch could even, for example, cross the pons asinorum. If 
geometry, for that matter like all other knowledge, is the 
product of the mind, it is not made without sense-experience. 
But these statements are premature till Kant's theory of 
mathematics has been examined. It is only intended here to 
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explain that the existence of mathematics is no proof of the 
existence of a priori knowledge. There is no a priori knowl- 
edge. Theology, in this respect, is neither worse nor better 
off than mathematics and physics. 

There may be some who, while ready to admit the weight 
of these arguments against Kant's initial and fundamental 
assumption, will yet endeavor to escape their force by the 
assertion that without a priori principles there could be no 
knowledge or experience whatever. These interpreters con- 
cern themselves less with Kant's direct problem than with 
that analysis of experience to which its solution forces him. 
And with the results of that analysis before them, they ask in 
Kant's own words, How can experience be organized without 
a priori functions of the understanding, and whence could it 
derive its certainty if all the rules on which it proceeds were 
themselves empirical and contingent? But in this objection 
two assumptions are involved, both of which have been already 
to some extent refuted. In the first place, it is assumed that 
experience has a certainty transcending the evidence of sense- 
perception. But this we cannot to-day accept. And, in the 
second place, it is assumed that experience, which it is rightly 
seen is more than a chaos of passive feelings, has its sense- 
presentations ordered under "principles " which are more than 
postulates. But this we have adduced grounds for denying. 
No doubt the sensational philosopher is in error when he 
supposes that custom or association, based on a repetition of 
sensations, could be the source of the "principles" under 
which sensations are colligated. These principles can by no 
mental chemistry be extracted from those sensations. They 
are the product of the mind's activity as Kant rightly saw, 
though not its spontaneous product. But when Kant, follow- 
ing his rationalistic bias, attributes to them a metempirical 
authority, he flies in the face of the facts of philosophic 
thought, both in the individual and in the race. They are 
not the absolute and immutable decrees of a world-creating 
reason, but the tentative hypotheses of a world-interpreting 
understanding. 
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Furthermore, this defence gives Kant's real attitude on the 
subject of experience. Kant touched experience at all only to 
explain a priori knowledge, which was the supreme and all- 
engrossing subject of his interest. And, accordingly, he never 
got beneath the formal side of experience, those a priori condi- 
tions which the mind puts into things. For since what we 
know a priori is what we put into objects, we need not trouble 
ourselves, in the explanation of mathematics and physics, with 
the other constituents of the object. These Kant massed 
together as "matter," and considered as "given a posteriori," 
and as forming a kind of experience like that of the animals. 
But for us whom Darwin has taught to respect the brutes, and 
who do not believe in an a priori knowledge, or in a universal 
and necessary part of experience, this a posteriori sense-given 
matter, which was below the plane of Kant's contemplation, is 
precisely what stands in need of examination. And so far as 
our philosophy and physiological psychology can to-day make 
out, Kant was under an illusion in supposing the senses 
"gave" us something on which the understanding had only to 
impose its a priori apparatus to turn it into an object. What 
is "given" is the physical stimulus accompanying sensation. 
This serves, we know not how, like the movement of a trigger, 
to occasion (we need not say "cause") the production of (let 
us say) a sensation of color, which sensation is as much mind- 
produced as the category of substance in virtue of which it is 
referred to an objective ink-bottle. Color, substance, cause, 
are all elements of knowledge, all phenomena of the mind, yet 
all original on the occasion of specific, nervous stimulation. 
None of them is "given," all are produced by the mind. The 
distinction between a priori and a posteriori thus vanishes even 
for experience, when experience is analyzed more exhaustively 
than it was by Kant. If by the a priori elements or factors of 
knowledge or experience you mean what has been mind- 
originated (not sense-given), there is nothing in experience 
that is not a priori, for colors, sounds, smells, and tastes are 
no more "given" to us than the notion of causality or the 
idea of space. It is because Kant, in common with Locke, 
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made the naive assumption that sensibility was a kind of 
counter on which the external world deposited its wares, that 
so much of his philosophy is obsolete. Our desideratum is 
an analysis of the knowledge and experience we happen to 
possess, not an inquiry into the conditions of the universality 
and necessity of an imaginary possession which the rationalist 
asseverates we cannot, as men, be without. 1 

If we have a faculty that supplies us with knowledge without 
the aid of sense-experience, it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that it can also tell us a priori what its contributions are. 
And so Kant asserts that his theory of a priori knowledge is 
itself a priori. It is spun by reason out of its own resources. 
And it is absolutely complete and necessary. Reason, as the 
first preface declared, is an organic unity, so that " whatever 
it produces entirely out of itself, cannot hide itself, but is 
brought to light by reason itself." And in so bringing it to 
light the Critique gives a " perfectly complete " and "absolutely 
necessary" account, the very opposite of "opinion" or "hypo- 
thesis" which, according to the same preface, "in this kind of 
inquiries it is in no way permissible to propound." As its title 
at once indicates, The Critique of Pure Reason is an examina- 
tion of the faculty of a priori cognitions by itself, without 
appeal to any kind of experience. It is a criticism of pure 
reason by pure reason. Its aim is to bring reason to a true 
knowledge of itself. For reason has hitherto misunderstood 
itself and fallen into self-contradiction. Kant will determine 
its limits with apodictic certainty, in accordance with immutable 
principles of its own institution. He can, therefore, boast that 
his system is "based on no data except the reason itself." 2 
It excludes psychological reflection, which can give only em- 
pirical data. Kant repudiates such a method and procedure, 
and claims to prove everything "from absolutely certain prin- 
ciples a priori." z For pure reason contains in itself the "cri- 
terion (Richtschnur) for the criticism of its entire use." 4 What 

1 " In all this," as has been said of Herbart, " there rules the old ontological 
error which will not recognize what is given in experience until there has been a 
speculative construction of it by reason." — Wundt, Logik, II, 430 n. 

2 IV, 22 (32). s III, 27. * V, 16 (Kr. d. fr. V., Einl.). 
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this criterion is, we learn from the chapter on " The Discipline 
of Pure Reason." "Our reason," it is there stated, "ought to 
be compared to a sphere the radius of which may be determined 
from the curvature of the arc of its surface (corresponding to 
the nature of synthetical propositions a priori), which enables 
us likewise to fix the extent and periphery of it with perfect 
certainty." J To determine the sphere of reason, which is the 
object of the Critique, what is given is the curvature of its arc, 
namely, a priori synthetic judgments. And the method of 
solving this problem is itself a priori, so that the results are 
absolutely indisputable. The subject of investigation for the 
Critique is a priori knowledge and the investigation itself (i.e. 
the Critique) is a priori knowledge. 

It is a flattering view of one's own work that makes it as 
definitive and as absolute as a proposition in mathematics. 
But in Kant's case it was not the result of vanity. He believed 
in a mythological entity called reason, a self-poised organic 
unity, which was the source of a priori knowledge, and ought 
therefore, he supposed, to determine a priori what a priori 
knowledge it possessed and the conditions of it. Kant's abso- 
lutist pretensions are the natural counterpart of a heaven- 
scaling rationalism which will have "all or nothing." But 
since the outcome of the Critique is that we can have a priori 
knowledge only of objects of a possible sense-experience, it is 
not easy to see how the Critique itself can claim to be such 
a priori knowledge. If a priori knowledge is explained and 
justified as a condition of the possibility of experience, is it 
pretended that the Critique is also necessary to experience ? 
If not, it is not a priori knowledge, has no claim to absolute- 
ness or necessity, and remains merely an hypothesis to account 
for a (assumed) fact. Does not the Critique open with the 
declaration that all our knowledge begins with impressions of 
sense ? Whence then your knowledge of the a priori forms ? 
I have called reason, in Kant's sense, a mythical faculty. 
Consider only what functions he attributes to it. It knows 
a priori; it criticises a priori what it knows a priori, and it 

1 III, 506 (652-3). 
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does this by means of its own a priori principles. In Kant's 
favorite metaphor, the Critique of Pure Reason is a court of 
appeal. It differs, however, from all terrestrial courts in this 
curious circumstance, that in it plaintiff and defendant, judge 
and jury, witnesses and laws, are but a single entity, a poly- 
morphous abstraction generally designated pure reason. And 
since pure reason is the faculty of a priori knowledge, it is no 
wonder Kant demanded that the finding of this tribunal on the 
subject of a priori knowledge should itself be a priori. With 
a court so constituted, how could it be anything else? 

But for us, who have lost faith in this magic faculty of a 
rationalistic philosophy, it is really difficult to understand how 
Kant's procedure can be described as a priori. That is 
a priori, according to Kant, which is independent of experi- 
ence, either of the outer or of the inner sense. But how 
could the Critique get under way at all without reflection ? 
Shall we then interpret a priori merely as universal and 
necessary ? Kant certainly maintains that in matters of pure 
reason there must be apodictic proof. And, what is generally 
overlooked, he declares, in the preface to the second edition of 
the Critique that his philosophy follows the method of Wolff, 
that is, the "dogmatical procedure of reason," which "derives 
its proof from sure principles a priori!' 1 Other passages 
might be adduced to show that Kant sometimes falls back on 
the Leibnitzo- Wolffian sense of a priori, that is, deduction 
from first principles. But if when he tells us " The determina- 
tion of the true limits of our reason can be made on a priori 
grounds only," 2 he means that he has established it by ratio- 
cination from first principles, in the manner of the school of 
Wolff, his contention must be emphatically repudiated. How- 
ever difficult to understand, Kant's asseveration that reason's 
determination of the possibility of a priori knowledge is itself 
a priori, must be taken in the Kantian sense, which is what a 
circumspect exegesis also demands. 

A plausible explanation has been offered by Benno Erd- 
mann. The separation of the a priori forms of our knowledge 
1 III, 27-28. 2 III, 504 (650). 
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from its empirical constituents, the definition of these forms, 
and their union with one another are, he says, " pure a priori 
acts, although in the order of time experience has preceded 
them." l But this does not obviate the difficulty. For the 
acts described are all acts of reflection; they belong, therefore, 
in Kant's phraseology, to the inner sense, and are as much 
a posteriori as the perception of colors or sounds. 

But how else could the investigations of the Critique have 
been made? What other way is there for the discovery of 
the a priori? None, absolutely none. The fact is that Kant, 
if waked from his dogmatic slumber, is still dallying with the 
sweet dreams of rationalism. Mere experience, whether outer 
or inner, could not furnish that certainty which, as he postu- 
lated for a priori knowledge, he also required for any theory 
of a priori knowledge. Reason itself, therefore, without the 
aid of observation or reflection, should supply him with the 
materials of his investigation! When, however, he came to 
the fulfillment of his task, it was not of course this imaginary 
faculty that carried him through, but, though he was never 
conscious of the difference, the common gift of reflection with 
which in an unusual degree nature had endowed him. Kant's 
system is in reality a philosophy of a posteriori reflection, 
though in intention and pretention a philosophy of a priori 
demonstration. The question of the possibility of a priori 
synthetic judgments was to be decided by the presence or the 
absence of the conditions of them in the human mind; and 
whether these conditions were there or not was a matter to be 
settled by reflection alone. The Critique, therefore, is at 
once psychological and epistemological. Its problem, it is 
true, is formulated without reference to psychology, but its 
solution is effected, not only by way of psychological reflection, 
but by liberal appropriation of psychological facts and theories. 
Kant's criticism of the a priori is itself a posteriori. The 
critical philosophy has a psychological basis. As a theory of 
knowledge, what other could it have ? It is one thing to say 
that experience cannot produce the a priori forms. It is quite 

1 Kanfs Kriticismus, 13. 
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another to say that we, through reflection on experience, 
cannot come to a consciousness of these forms. Kant never 
clearly distinguished between these very different positions. 
Hence his contention that a theory of the a priori must 
itself be a priori, and so, absolutely complete and necessary. 1 

The critical problem then is to be solved precisely like any 
other problem. Whatever his intention, Kant solved it by 
means of hypotheses, which, as they originated in reflection, 
must also be brought to the test of reflection for their verifi- 
cation. There are a priori synthetic judgments ; here are 
hypotheses to explain them. We have seen reasons to doubt 
the existence of such judgments. But we are not on that 
account altogether excused from an examination of the condi- 
tions Kant has found for them, since these, as we saw, are 
not only intended to explain but to some extent also to justify 
a priori knowledge. Neither, on the other hand, should any 
pretensions to infallibility of method or finality of results 
debar us from examining Kant's solution of the critical 
problem with the utmost freedom. But all this must be 
reserved for later articles. 

Editor. 

1 Whether the Critique is metaphysical (a priori) or psychological (a posteriori) 
is a question that has given rise to a voluminous literature in Germany. It is to 
be solved, I think, by distinguishing between the intention of the author and the 
execution of his work. That was rationalistic, this empirical. By this distinction 
we can account not only for Kant's self-contradiction on this subject, but also for 
the discordant discussions to which it has given rise. Of older writers who have 
discussed this subject it will suffice to mention Fries, Schopenhauer, Beneke, and 
Herbart. For the later treatment of it, see, besides Kuno Fischer's Geschichte, 
Meyer's Kant's Psychologie (an exhaustive and judicial monograph) ; Cohen's 
Kant's Theorie der Erfahrung, 105 ff., 122 ff.; Riehl's Philos. Krit., 294-311; 
Windelband's Gesch. d. n. Philos., 52 ff.; Vaihinger's Commentar, 431-2 (with the 
references). 



